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SOME MEN seem to be, as the phrase is, “ gifted in prayer.” 
When this refers simply to a fluent wordiness, it is hardly a 
commendation. But when it means an ability to lead the devo- 
tions of an assembly in a dignified, comprehensive, and spiritu- 
ally inspiring manner, it implies a real gift of the Spirit. 
Ministers differ greatly in respect to their possession of this 
gift. Some can testify that to them the pastoral prayer is the 
crowning exercise of public worship and the one in which they 
take the most delight, while their people join in testifying to 
their enjoyment and profit in it. But such ministers are com- 
paratively rare. Many seem to stand at the other end of the 
scale, their pulpit devotions being careless and wholly unpre- 
meditated, slovenly in diction, limited in scope, and wanting in 
true spiritual energy. Between these two extremes is an inter- 
mediate class, who are thoughtful about the whole matter and 
yet who exhibit no decided “gift.” Their genuinely excellent 
ideal enables them to realize their actual deficiencies in accom- 
plishment and to seek for every legitimate assistance in a duty 
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which is more or less of a burden upon their consciences. We 
believe that many such will find real help from the article by 
Professor Pratt in our present issue. Here is a suggestive 
essay upon certain uses of the chief of liturgical “sources,” the 
Bible, in the development of a proper habit both of prayerful 
thought and of prayerful utterance. Professor Pratt brings a 
scholarly method to bear on his subject, and shows a compre- 
hensive view of it which is evidently based on a careful investi- 
gation of its many aspects and relations. We are confident 
that this contribution ina field too seldom cultivated will be 
welcomed by pastors and Bible students generally. 


IF WE MISTAKE not, the present time is marked by a fresh out- 
break of objection to the International system of Sunday-school 
lessons. We have had occasion to note the undeniable fact that 
what has given that system its monumental popularity necessa- 
rily unfits it for complete success with classes having specialized 
needs. Hence we hail the multiplication of special systems for 
such classes. But when, as seems to be just now the fashion 
among some editors and compilers, a general abandonment of 
the plan of the International system is called for, we must most 
vigorously dissent. The now prevalent system is a growth of 
many years, embodying the conjoint wisdom of many minds, 
and adapted to many diverse needs. That it should be —and 
will be — gradually modified as time goes on to meet the new 
needs of the years to come is self-evident. But that it is lightly 
to be tossed overboard at the call of any single lesson-compiler 
or any single religious journal is simply preposterous. Discuss 
sion and even hostile criticism is to be welcomed, if it aims at 
legitimate improvement, but heedless and partisan iconoclasm 
must show remarkable cause for being even patiently tolerated. 





IT IS ENTERTAINING to observe the serious interest of some 
of our Episcopal friends in the question now being agitated in 
Methodist circles whether an authorized liturgy is not desirable. 
It is confidently felt by a few writers that if only the Methodists 
may be led to sanction the “Book of Common Prayer,” the way 
will be open for an immediate organic union of the two denomi- 
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nations. Without taking up here the profound question about 
denominationalism and its place in the economy of the King- 
dom (about which, of course, Episcopalians can properly have 
no two opinions), we simply note the curious emphasis placed 
in this case on the outward form of but one of the functions of 
the Church, as if uniformity at that point necessarily involved 
the probability of organic unity throughout. With the truest 
respect for the dignity and spiritual power of the great Epis- 
copal body, and the heartiest recognition of the historic and 
practical importance of its noble liturgy, we cannot help seeing 
in these utterances an evidence of the tendency of some of its 
thinkers to approach all questions concerning the life of the 
Church as such from the outer manifestation instead of from 
the inner principle, —a tendency which is, to say the least, not 
likely to be fruitful of wide and permanent results. 





WE HEAR TOO MUCH about the differences between city 
churches and country churches. No one will deny that there 
are differences, some of which are rather marked to the super- 
ficial observer. But the essential problems of Christianity in 
the town and outside the town are not different. Metropolitan 
sin is essentially not different from rural sin. The human heart 
is much the same under every sky. The forms in which the 
Gospel is best applied to different classes of people probably 
must vary considerably; but it is one and the same Gospel. It 
is interesting to note that there is an increasing attention 
among the most wide-awake Christian workers to the desirable 
resemblances between city methods and country methods. In 
particular, we note that the organization of work with a central 
base of operations in a well established church with a number 
of more or less informal out-stations or dependencies is becom- 
ing frequent in the country as in the city. This movement rec- 
ognizes two cardinal principles in all church activity: on the 
one hand that a church not actually engaged in aggressive effort 
is more or less moribund, and on the other, that aggression is 
effective only when carried into the locality where there is 
especial religious destitution. The application of these two 
principles is practically very similar in city and country. 
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EVERY RIGHT-MINDED and patriotic citizen will rejoice in the 
publication in the last number of Zhe Century Magazine of an 
article entitled “The Degradation of a State.’”’ It is a telling 
exposure of the iniquitous institution known as the Louisiana 
State Lottery. From the information presented we are inclined 
to think that the article might properly have been headed, 
“ The Great American Cancer.” The description will command 
universal attention, both because of the magnitude of the evil 
uncovered, and because of the mercilessly caustic way in which 
it is handled. It ought to arouse a whirlwind of popular indig- 
nation over the whole question of playing with chances. The 
prevalence of gambling habits, even among respectable people, 
is frightful to contemplate. We are grateful that the writer of 
the above article has not hesitated to stigmatize not only the 
gigantic New Orleans swindle, with its ramifications through- 
out the Union, but the less illustrious but equally evil practices 
of betting and raffling and winning prizes in connection with 
stock and bond speculation, horse-racing, collegiate and other 
athletics, and church fairs and sociables. He draws a vivid pic- 
ture of the utter demoralization of civil officials, business houses, 
the press, and hundreds of thousands of private individuals 
under the influence of the great Lottery. Let us remember as 
we read that this is not different in kind from a demoralization 
to be found permeating our whole social system. We trust that 
Christian people everywhere will set their faces firmly against 
every manifestation of this hideous and deadly power, which 
joins hands with the sins of intemperate appetite to debilitate 
and ruin the manhood of our citizens. 


THERE WAS RECENTLY published in a metropolitan daily an 
interview with an ex-consul of the United States in a prominent 
Oriental capital which contains a significant testimony to the 
worth and efficiency of American missionaries. He speaks at 
length of the relative hold of the various Western nations on 
the people and affairs of Egypt. England dominates the finan- 
ces, the postal service, the railways, and the telegraph ; France 
the social amusements; Germany the scholars; while America 
shapes the popular schools. ‘England has in her hands the 
practical machinery of government. She retains her supremacy 
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by her shrewdness in leaving the native religion undisturbed. 
The first thing our people do in any newly-opened quarter of the 
earth is to send our missionaries out, who aim a blow at once at 
the root of the local religion. That policy is not conducive to 
the spread of empire.” “But England has her missionaries, 
too?” “Oh, yes, but they are inferior to ours. We have a 
fine, scholarly class of men— men who owe no small measure 
of their success in spreading the Christian faith, moreover, to 
their attractive personality. They attach their pupils to them, 
and thus exert a wide influence for good.” Egypt, we believe, 
is one of the special fields of the missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church. This testimony—of which we might quote 
further —is gratifying, especially as it is given with considerable 
emphasis by an observer who is by birth and training a Jew. 
It curiously happens that very similar statements have still 
more recently been made concerning the American mission- 
aries in Egypt by a well-known banker who has lately traveled 
extensively in the East, and who is alsoa Jew. We suspect 
that, if the truth were known, it would appear that American 
prestige, the heathen world over, is principally due not to our 
civil, but to our religious, representatives, — who, by the way, 
go credentialed not so much to the court of the reigning prince 
as to that of the common people. 


BisHop Evtvicorr is delivering a series of addresses on the 
Historical Criticism of the Old Testament. The first of them 
appears in the January number of the Exposztory Times. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that our American newspapers and 
periodicals which are showing so much interest in this sub- 
ject will notice these articles and give the gist of them to 
their readers. The Bishop is an acknowledged scholar; he 
writes clearly and is remarkably free from that partisanship and 
hotness of spirit which are too apt to characterize our contro- 
versies. 

He regards the discussion as “ of the most vital and urgent 
necessity.” It is so because the Old Testament is not only 
assailed, but the trustworthiness of large portions of it is called 
in question by earnest Christian writers who are entitled to 
our respect as scholars. One alleged reason for the advocacy 
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of the new views, that stumbling-blocks may be removed out of 
the way of young men of cultivated minds and serious habits of 
thought, he thinks rather wide of the mark. The supposed 
corrective is out of all proportion to the trouble, and there are 
better ways of dealing with the difficulty than by “the unre- 
served publication of disquieting and precarious concessions.” 

Whatever the motive, the thing really operated on is the 
current faith of the church, especially in reference to the author- 
ity and inspiration of scripture. Bishop Ellicott finds a suspi- 
cious circumstance in the quarter from which the movement 
comes. “The pedigree is certainly not satisfactory.” This 
method of criticism not only prepares the way for a denial of 
the supernatural, but it owed its very origin to the assumption 
that the existence of the supernatural in the early biblical rec- 
ords is exactly what wrecks their credibility. Its most eminent 
foreign exponents are patently and even avowedly naturalistic. 
Besides, it is assumed that most of the historical books have 
been remodeled, over-written by a priestly party in antagonism 
with the prophets. And when, on the basis of this assumption, 
distinguished critics speak of parts of the narrative in First Sam- 
uel, for example, as “a pious make-up,” and reject it as having 
“not a word of truth in it,” it shows a bias, he thinks, so strong 
that their conclusions may fairly be called in question. 

The Bishop proposes in this series of papers to show 
(1) what the so-called traditional view is ; (2) the positions of 
the current criticism; (3) to note the extent to which these 
views have been accepted by English churchmen; and (4) to 
consider whether the view entertained can be reconciled with 
the teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ respecting the trust- 
worthiness and authority of the Old Testament. 





THE PRAYERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Bible is commonly called “The Word of God.” Taken 
as a whole, it is conceded in Christian thought to be the great 
message of God to man. Its evident and controling purpose is 
divine revelation for human instruction, so that its dominant di- 
rection or current is obviously man-ward. Thewariety of the 
materials that enter into its composition and of the methods by 
which those materials are handled should never be allowed to 
obliterate the paramount importance of this aspect of the 
Scriptures. 

It is quite possible, however, that in our proper emphasis 
upon this conception of the Bible as a whole we may fail to 
realize how large a part of both the Testaments consists of the 
record of human address to God, including the very words of 
such address. Do we commonly note how often the current of 
utterance is for the time reversed, so that its direction is plainly 
God-ward? Take the Old Testament for example. In its tra- 
ditional subdivision it consists of somewhat over 23,000 verses. 
If we look closely, we find that no less than between 2,300 and 
2,400 of these consist of or contain words purporting to be ad- 
dressed by men to God —that is, about ove tenth of the whole.* 
If these 2,375 verses were ranged together, they would oc- 
cupy about the same space as the whole Book of Psalms. 
Evidently, then, we have here a body of utterances sufficiently 
large to command attention and detailed study by itself, 
especially since we may expect to be able to extract from them 
by induction a reasonably accurate notion of the attitude toward 


* The estimate varies considerably according to the interpretation of certain ambiguous passages, 
notably in the Psalms. While the above calculation is perhaps rather liberal in the admission of some 
passages whose context seems to establish their intended direction, it is also decidedly conservative in 
that it omits several groups of Psalms simply because they are without an explicit God-ward ascription. 
It disregards, for instance, the many Psalms that rehearse the facts of national history or of personal 
experience in a merely narrative manner, as well as the still greater number that consist of various kinds 
of exhortations, purporting to proceed from the writer to his fellow-men. Many specimens of both 
these classes might perhaps seem to demand inclusion, since both may have been customarily used in 
such close conjunction with utterances of direct worship as to have had a derived quality of genuine de- 
votional expressiveness to God; but for the present study they are omitted. The residue, as here esti- 
mated, amounts to about 1,500 verses in the Psalms (about three-fifths of the whole Psalter), with about 
875 verses in the rest of the Old Testament (about one twenty-fifth of the whole, excluding the Psalms). 
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God of believing souls under the Jewish dispensation, when 
they were engaged in the act of verbal address to Him. My 
space will not permit a detailed summary. I content myself 
simply with a few of the leading lines of inquiry and with gen- 
eral statements of results. 


I. RHETORICAL FORM. 


The best preliminary subdivision of our material is that 
suggested by its rhetorical form. A communication from one 
person to another, especially when of the intimate character of 
a prayer from a believer to his God, usually embodies three chief 
rhetorical constituents, which may be briefly termed the vocatzve, 
the affirmative, and the oftative. The vocative constituents 
include all those titles, epithets, and descriptions by which the 
Deity is invoked, and under which, so far as the particular utter- 
ance is concerned, He appears to be conceived in the speaker's 
mind. The affirmative constituents include all such statements 
or declarations of facts, truths, beliefs, hopes, purposes, and 
the like, as the speaker sees fit for any purpose to rehearse 
before God. These statements may concern anything what- 
ever, whether in human experience as present to the speaker's 
consciousness, or in the divine economy or providence as con- 
ceived by his reason. Such statements are often couched 
in the more emotional form ‘of exclamation instead of mere 
declaration ; they are also sometimes veiled under the guise of 
apparent interrogation. But in these cases the declarative in- 
tention is not hard to see. The optative constituents, finally, 
include all expressions of desire, entreaty, exhortation, and com- 
mand, all ascriptions, petitions, intercessions, and benedictions, 
everything, in short, that is popularly covered in the narrowest 

* 


usage of the term “ prayer.” 


* As an illustration of the actual intermingling of these rhetorical elements, take the prayer of 
Hezekiah for defense against the invasion of Sennacherib, as given in IL Kings 19: 15-19 (also in 
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Is. 37: 16-20). The vocatives are ‘* Jehovah, Jehovah, our God,’’ and ‘‘ Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, that dwellest between the cherubim.”’ The affirmations regard either the nature and works of 
Jehovah — “‘ Thou hast made heaven and earth,’”’ and “ Thou art the God, even Thou alone, of all the 
kingdoms of the earth,’’—or the facts of human history or inference—‘ Of a truth the kings of Assyria 
have laid waste the nations and their lands, and have cast their gods into the fire; for they were no 
gods, but the work of men’s hands, wood and stone; therefore they have destroyed them.’’ ‘The opta- 
tions or petitions include both the genera] — “‘ Incline Thine ear, and hear; open Thine eyes, and see; 
and hear all the words of Sennacherib, which hath sent to reproach the living God,’’—and the particu- 
lar — ‘* Now, therefore, save Thou us, I beseech ‘Thee, out of his hand, that all the kingdoms of the 
earth may know that Thou art Jehovah God, even Thou only.’’ (‘These petitions, it will be noted, im- 
ply several affirmative ideas that are not separately expressed, but which are essential toa full summary 
of the affirmative attitude of Hezekiah’s mind.) 
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When this analysis is used upon the Old Testament prayers, 
it brings to light certain interesting facts. One of these is 
the number and the varied significance of the vocatives used. 
In a total of nearly six hundred instances of vocatives some 
sixty different formulze of address may be distinguished. More 
than one-third of the forms, including much more than one-half 
of the instances, contain the memorial name “Jehovah.” The 
name “God”’ is found in about one-fourth of the forms and of 
the instances, and is variously conjoined with “Jehovah” in 
about as many more forms, and perhaps half as many more in- 
stances. “Lord” (adonai) appears not infrequently, usually 
prefixed in some way either to “ Jehovah” or to “God.” There 
are also about fifteen other forms, mostly occurring but once, 
which refer descriptively to some aspect of God’s nature, with- 
out using either of the foregoing names or titles. 

It is beyond my present purpose to pursue’ the many in- 
quiries that an examination of a table of these vocatives sug- 
gests. But it will not be amiss merely to mention a few of the 
more striking formulz, since they are significant of the concep- 
tion of God that is present to the worshiper’s mind as he utters 
his thoughts and his desires. Foremost are the epithets which 
view God primarily in His relation to the theocracy, such as 
“ My King,” “O God, Thou God of our fathers,” “OQ God of 
Israel,” ““O Thou Holy One of Israel,”’ “O Shepherd of Israel,” 
“ Jehovah, the Hope of Israel,” with several of those containing 
“Lord” (adonai). More or less similar to these are the epi- 
thets in which God’s supremacy over the whole universe is em- 
phasized, such as “ Jehovah of Hosts,” “O God of Hosts,” “ God 
of the spirits of all flesh,” “O Thou Most High,” “O King of 
the nations.” Iurthermore, certain single aspects of the divine 
personality are made prominent, such as holiness in ‘“ Mine 
Holy One”’; as righteous and omnipotent faithfulness in “ Our 
God, the great, the mighty, and terrible God, who keepest cove- 
nant and mercy”; as retributive justice in “ Jehovah, Thou 
God to whom vengeance belongeth” ; as truth in “ Jehovah, 
Thou God of truth”; as merciful protection and rescue in 
“ Jehovah, my salvation,” “ Jehovah, our shield,” “ O Thou my 
succor,” “ Jehovah, my rock and my redeemer,” “ O God, my 
high rock,” ‘‘ Jehovah, my strength and my stronghold, and my 
refuge in the day of affliction”; as attentiveness in “O Thou 
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that hearest prayer”; or as paternity in the predicted “My 
Father.” The tender or devout posséssive “my” or “our” is 
used in above one-seventh of all the instances. It is not to 
be denied, of course, that many of the vocatives recorded may 
have been, probably were, used somewhat formally in accord- 
ance with a long-standing usage of devotional language; but, 
on the other hand, numerous instances might be quoted in 
which the speaker evidently chose his epithets with beautiful 
precision of thought and sentiment. At least, the further we 
look the more we are impressed with the unconscious testimony 
they bear to the generally frank, affectionate, and reverent atti- 
tude toward the Creator and King adopted by those brought up 
under the Law and the Prophets.* 

When one tries to estimate the relative amount of the 
affirmative and of the optative materials in these Old Testa- 
ment prayers, he is at once struck with the preponderance 
of the former. In the Psalter, for example, we not only en- 
counter many wholly affirmative Psalms, like the 8th, 15th, 63d, 
6sth, 77th, 84th (almost entirely), 92d, 93d, 138th (almost en- 
tirely), and 145th; but, on examination, we discover that the 
average ratio of affirmation to supplication is almost, if not 
quite, two to one.t Yet we should also note that many pas- 
sages are almost exclusively supplicatory, as of the Psalms the 
51st, 109th, 119th, etc., with the great intercession of Solomon, 
I Kings 8: 23-53, Jer. 18 : 19-23, and others ; but this side is 
much overbalanced in an extended comparison. The fact thus 
discovered illustrates forcibly a general quality in the Old Tes- 
tament addresses to God which cannot be missed by any one 
who studies them at all consecutively, namely, their great 
naturalness as verbal communications. In ordinary human inter- 
course the ratio of indicative to optative speech must run as high 
as twenty or thirty to one, perhaps much higher. But in modern 
Christian intercourse with God in prayer does not the supplica- 
tory predominate over the declarative in almost the same over- 
whelming degree? Is not this in a measure unnatural and un- 





*It is noticeable that the Hexateuch and the historical books are nearly devoid of all save the 
chief official divine names (that is, vocatively used), that the Psalms afford by far the greatest variety 
of any single book (especially in the first three ‘‘ books ’’), and that Jeremiah is slightly more prolific 
of forms than any other prophet. 

+Similar results are obtained from a study of the prayers in the historical and prophetical 


books, as, for instance, from Is. 63-64: Jer. 10: 6-10; Jer. 32: 17-25; IL Sam. 7: 18-29; Ezra g: 6-15; 
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Dan. 9: 4-19; etc. 
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reasonable, even after making due allowance for the highly pe- 
culiar relation that subsists between man and God? Are not 
the prayers of the Old Testament instructive in this particular, 
especially as it is one of the points in which they are brought 
close to the usage of ordinary human verbal intercourse ? 

It is interesting to notice, further, how forcibly the two 
kinds of utterance are usually conjoined, the one growing or- 
ganically out of the other, just as the two attitudes of the soul 
which they express interdepend on each other. That prayerful 
adoration and desire are based upon knowledge of God, trust 
in Him, and a particular experience of aspiration or of need, is 
a commonplace truth —so commonplace, indeed, that, at least 
in our public prayers, we show a reluctance to express the whole 
process of thought through which we are passing, especially in 
its declarative aspects. There is no such reserve in these 
ancient formule. Over and over again they give us a faithful 
transcript of the entire chain of spiritual operations in the 
speaker’s heart. Thus, in the 51st Psalm, the petition, ‘ Wash 
me thoroughly from mine iniquity,” is immediately justified by 
the explicit declaration, “ For I acknowledge my transgressions, 
and my sin is ever before me”; and the humble recognition of 
the awful truth, “Thou desirest truth in the inward parts,” 
passes over at once into the earnest cry, “Purge me with 
hyssop, . . wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” So 
also, a moment later, the request, “ Restore unto me the joy of 
Thy salvation,” finds its special warrant in the affirmation, 
“Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways.” So, in the 139th 
Psalm, the first twenty-two verses are all declarative, a pro- 
longed setting forth of the righteous omniscience and omni- 
presence of Jehovah, which culminates finally in the brief, but 
intense, supplications ot the last two verses. The progress of 
thought may be epitomized thus: “ O Jehovah, Thou knowest 
me thoroughly, and directest all my doings [verses 1-6] ; I can- 
not escape from Thy notice or Thy dominion [7-12]; even my 
inmost life from its earliest beginning is from Thee and before 
Thee [13-16]; and in Thy constant supervision I rejoice 
[17-18]; while I turn with loathing from all who rebel against 
Thee [19-22]; [¢herefore, in view of all these considerations] 
‘Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts: and see if there be any way of wickedness in me, 
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and lead me in the way everlasting’ [23-24].’’ So Daniel, in 
his great confession and intercession (Dan. 9: 4-19), begins 
with a two-fold acknowledgment both of God’s wondrous and 
perfect nature and of his people’s miserable unfaithfulness, and 
slowly advances only after many sentences to his specific sup- 
plication. As we read these majestic words, we are able to 
trace the outlines of the divine Person in whose ear they are 
uttered — “the great and terrible God,’ to whom “righteous- 
ness belongeth,’ who has set forth “His laws . ._ by 
His servants the prophets,’’ who “is righteous in all His 
works,” and who has “watched over the evil, and brought it 
upon us”; yet who also “keepeth covenant and mercy with 
them that love Him,” to whom “belong mercies and forgive- 
nesses,” as well as righteousness, and who once “brought Thy 
people forth from the land of Egypt with a mighty hand.” 
We see also the suppliants for whom Daniel pleads — 
they “have sinned . . dealt perversely . . and wick- 
edly, . . have rebelled, turning aside from Thy precepts,” 
they have not “hearkened unto the prophets,” nor “intreated 
the favor of Jehovah,” nor “obeyed His voice,” to whom only 
“confusion of face belongeth,” upon whom “the curse has been 
poured out,” “a great evil,” “for under the whole heaven hath 
not been done as hath been done upon Jerusalem,” so that it 
and they “are become a reproach to all.” On these two bases 
the intercession proper is founded : “ O Lord, according to all 
Thy righteousness, let Thine anger and Thy fury be turned 
away from Thy city; . . hearken unto the prayer of Thy 
servant; . . cause Thy face to shine upon Thy sanctuary, 
which is desolate; . . incline Thine ear, and hear; open 
Thine eyes, and behold, . . for we do not present our 
supplications before Thee for our righteousness, but for Thy 
great mercies; . . hear, . . forgive; . . hearken,and 
do, defer not, for Thine own sake, . . because Thy city 
and Thy people are called by Thy name.” Surely nothing 
could be more beautiful than the exquisite articulation of the 
thought in this prayer, with its just delineation of the inter- 
woven facts of the case, and its delicate appreciation of the 
proprieties of the situation. In these regards, as well as in the 
dignity and appositeness of the diction, this utterance is a 
model worthy of close and repeated study. 
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II. PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


The train of ideas disclosed by this last analysis suggests 
one or two general remarks about the substance of the Old 
Testament prayers as distinguished from their verbal form. 
Unless one goes to the utterly reckless extreme of supposing 
that all or most of them are merely formal utterances, having 
no genuine historical sincerity, we must be impressed by the 
fulness and dignity of the spiritual conceptions of which they 
are the voice. The student who will seek to know them some- 
what in detail, and at the same time to come into contact with 
them in their manifold totality, cannot escape the impression of 
the intense reality of the intercourse between man and God 
which they embody. They are not mere orderly series of 
words and sentences. They are the tangible records of deep 
personal experiences. Without, apparently, the slightest dra- 
matic intent, they set before us certain profoundly important 
spiritual personalities and situations and relations so fully 
and vividly that we cannot mistake their nature and meaning. 
I venture to select one or two summaries of truth that may 
readily be gathered from this immense treasury of devout 
expression. The space at my disposal forces me to omit all 
reference to the supplicatory conceptions, and to speak only of 
some of the declarative ones. 

Predominant everywhere in the Old Testament is the per- 
sonality of the one living and true God, who is self-revealed un- 
der the name Jehovah, and whose official relation to the Hebrew 
people is expressed in the titles ‘ King” and “ Shepherd.” 
Nowhere is this personality more vividly present than in the 
minds of those who framed the varied utterances to Him that 
are imbedded in the Hebrew Scriptures. Their words are not 
directed to a far-off and misty abstraction, nor to a fearful but 
undiscerned possibility, nor to a monstrous and distorted idol, 
but to a living Person, having a vital kinship with men, partici- 
pating sympathetically in their experiences, and desiring always 
to impart to them from His own inexhaustible and uncontami- 
nated spiritual vitality. The Hebrew mind seems not to have 
been specially inclined to arrange the details of ‘its conception 
of God in what we should call systematic form, but it was fertile 
in manifold devotional expressions of all the aspects of its idea. 
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The opening sentence of the Decalogue, “Thou shalt have 
no other gods beside Me,” is met by liturgical responses 
throughout all the subsequent history. Even the Song of 
Moses at the passing of the Red Sea exclaims, “ Who is like 
unto Thee, Jehovah, among the gods? Who is like unto Thee, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders?” (Ex. 
15: 11). So Hannah exults, “There is none holy as Jehovah ; 
for there is none beside Thee ; neither is there any rock like our 
God” (I Sam. 2: 2). So David, in his thanksgiving over the 
promised greatness of his house, cries “ Thou art great, O 
Jehovah God, for there is none like Thee, neither is there any 
God beside Thee” (II Sam. 7:22). Of this utterance there 
are many echoes.* Similarly in the later writers are such ex- 
pressions as these: “There is none like unto Thee, Jehovah; 
Thou art great, and Thy name is great in might. Who would 
not fear Thee, O King of the nations?” (Jer. 10: 6-7); and 
“Thou art Jehovah, even Thou alone ; Thou hast made heaven, 

the earth, and all things that are thereon, . . and 
Thou preservest them all (Neh. g: 6). 

The regal attributes of God —imperial power, immediate 
and penetrating knowledge, incomparable purity and moral 
exaltation — are constantly noted in these addresses to Him; 
and with them are combined everywhere the paternal attributes 
— faithfulness in covenant relations, inexhaustible tenderness 
and lovingkindness, almighty succor for the defenseless, and a 
yearning desire to restore those who offend against Him. 

The eternity of God is set forth thus: ‘Lord, Thou hast 
been our dwelling-place [or “home,” as Dr. Watts puts it] in 
all generations. Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou gavest birth to the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God” (Ps. 90: 1-2; com- 
pare 93:2); with its companion, “Of old hast Thou laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of Thy 
hands. They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment. . . But thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall have no end” (Ps. 102 : 25-27). 

* Thus the writer of the 86th Psalm (presumably David) says, “There is none like unto Thee 
among ihe gods, O Lord; neither any works like unto Phy works. . . Thou art great and doest 
wondrous things; Thou art God alone.” Thus Solomon opens his intercession with O Jchovah, 


the God of Israel, there is no God like Thee, in heaven above or on earth beneath’? (I Kings 8: 
23). Ancther echo is in the prayer of Hezekiah already quoted (iI Kings 9: 15). 
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God the Creator and Ruler of external nature is particularly 
addressed in such passages as this, ‘‘The day is Thine, the 
night also is Thine ; Thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
Thou hast set all the borders of the earth; Thou hast made 
summer and winter” (Ps. 74: 16-17); and in several magnifi- 
cent ascriptions too long for quotation here (Ps. 65 : 6-13; 89: 
9-14; 104: I-32). 

We have already noted the fulness with which the 139th 
Psalm treats of God’s omniscience. Even pitiful Hagar con- 
fessed, “ Thou art a God that seeth” (Gen. 16:13). And at 
the other end of the history we find Daniel exclaiming ‘“ Wis- 
dom and might are His; and He changeth the times and the 
seasons ; He removeth kings, and setteth up kings ; He giveth 
wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge to them that know under- 
standing; He revealeth deep and secret things; . . the 
light dwelleth with Him” (Dan. 2: 20-22). 

The righteousness of God is similarly acknowledged and 
adored. Abraham argued with assurance, ‘“ Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ?”’ (Gen. 18:25). The Psalmist says, 
“Thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness. 
Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. Thou shalt destroy them 
that speak lies ; Jehovah abhorreth the bloodthirsty and deceit- 
ful man” (Ps. 5 : 4-6); and again, “InThy sight no man living 
is righteous” (Ps. 143:2). So Habakkuk says, “Thou art of 
purer eyes than to behold evil” (Hab. 1: 13). 

Although the culmination of the line of thought thus far 
specially illustrated is in such an exclamation as “Who may 
stand in Thy sight when once Thou art angry?” (Ps. 76: 7); 
yet the conjunction of righteousness with mercy is always 
made prominent. We select only a few examples. “If Thou, 
Jehovah, shouldest mark iniquities,O Lord, who should stand ? 
But there is forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared 
[that is, worshiped] (Ps. 130: 3-4). ‘ Though Jehovah be high, 
yet hath He respect unto the lowly” (Ps. 138: 6). ‘ Thy lov- 
ingkindness, Jehovah, is in the heavens; Thy faithfulness 
reacheth unto the skies. Thy righteousness is like the mountains 
of God; Thy judgments are a great deep” (Ps. 36: 5-6; com- 
pare §7: 10 and 108: 4). ‘Righteousness and judgment are 
the foundation of Thy throne ; mercy and truth go before Thy 
face” (Ps. 89: 14; compare 97: 2). 
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The special manifestations of God’s mercy to the worshiper 
and to his people are always held in grateful remembrance. 
Jacob invokes upon the heads of his grandsons at the end of his 
life the blessing of “the God which hath fed me all my life long 
unto this day, the angel which hath redeemed me from all evil” 
(Gen. 48:15-16). The utterances of this kind attributed to 
David are exceedingly numerous. Here are some of them: 
«Thou, Jehovah, art a shield about me, my glory, and the lifter 
up of my head” (Ps. 3: 3). ‘Thou art my hiding place; 
Thou wilt preserve me from trouble; Thou wilt compass 
me about with songs of deliverance” (Ps. 32:7). “Blessed 
be Jehovah, my rock, . . my lovingkindness, and my 
fortress; my high tower, and my deliverer; my shield, and He 
in whom I trust” (Ps. 144: 1-2). “Thou hast turned my 
mourning into dancing; thou hast loosed my sackcloth, and 
girded me with gladness” (Ps. 30: 11). As a sample of the 
many acknowledgments of the national deliverances at the 
hand of ‘the Shepherd of Israel,” we need only mention verses 
13 to 200f the 77th Psalm. General ascriptions of this sort 
are scattered everywhere. ‘ How great is Thy goodness, which 
Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee!” (Ps. 31: 19). 
“Thou, Lord, art good and ready to forgive, and plenteous in 
mercy unto all them that call upon Thee” (Ps. 86:5; compare 
verse 15). ‘All the paths of Jehovah are lovingkindness and 
truth unto such as keep His covenant and His testimonies. 
The counsel [friendship] of Jehovah is with them that 
fear Him” (Ps. 25: 10,14). Isaiah exuberantly professes that 
“ Jehovah, even Jehovah is a Rock of Ages” (Is. 26: 4), and 
lets us into the depths of his thought in the words, “Thou hast 
been a strong hold to the poor, a strong hold to the needy in 
his distress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat” 
(Is. 25: 4). What a world of suggestion there is also in that 
profession in a later part of the same book: ‘Thou art our 
Father, though Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel doth not 
acknowledge us; Thou, O Jehovah, art our Father; our Re- 
deemer from everlasting is Thy name. . . For from of old 
men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the 
eye seen a God beside Thee, which worketh for him that 
waiteth for Him” (Is. 63: 16; 64: 4). 
Over against these characterizations of the God to whom 
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prayer is directed, we may properly set some of the self-charac- 
terizations of those who pray to Him. Prayer is always an 
exercise involving at every point two personalities, and the 
devotional parts of the Old Testament are singularly full in 
their delineation of both. Job is represented as saying, “I 
know that Thou canst do all things, and that no purpose of 
Thine can be restrained. . . I had heard of Thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes” (Job 42 : 2, 5-6). 
Again, ‘Behold, I am of small account; what shall I answer 
Thee? I lay my hand upon my mouth” (Job 40:4). And even 
this: “Wilt Thou harass a driven leaf? And wilt Thou pur- 
sue the dry stubble?” (Job 13:25). Abraham reverently says: 
“T have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am but 
dust and ashes” (Gen. 18:27). So Jacob: “I am not worthy 
of the least of all Thy mercies and of all Thy truth” (Gen. 
32:10). The same humility appears in Solomon: “I am but a 
little child: I know not how to go out or come in” (I Kings 
3: 7); in Jehoshaphat: “We have no might, . . neither 
know we what to do; but our eyes are upon Thee”’ (II Chr. 
20: 12); and in Jeremiah: ‘Behold, I know not how to 
speak, [that is, preach as a prophet], for I ama child” (Jer. 
1:6). The Psalmist speaks in the same way: “Jehovah, my 
heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty. . . Surely I 
have stilled and quieted my soul, like a weaned child with his 
mother” (Ps. 131: 1-2); “Jehovah, what is man, that Thou 
takest knowledge of him? . . Man is like to a_ breath; 
his days are as a shadow that passeth away” (Ps. 144: 3-43 
compare Job 14: I--3); but also this: ‘“ When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
Thou hast ordained, what is man, that Thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that Thou visitest him? (Ps. 8: 3-4). 

In addition to these general expressions of humility, we have 
also many bespeaking penitence and contrition. To Moses is 
attributed this: “Thou hast set our iniquities before Thee, our 
secret sins in the light of Thy countenance” (Ps. 90:8). David 
on certain memorable occasions takes the same attitude: “I 
know my transgressions, and my sin is ever before me ; against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned” (Ps. 51: 3-4); “I have sinned 
greatly in that I have done; . . I have done very foolishly” 
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(II Sam. 24: 10); “ Mine iniquities are gone over my head; 
as an heavy burden, they are too heavy for me; . . I will 
declare my iniquity ; I will be sorry for my sin” (Ps. 38: 4, 18). 
With this compare the confessions of Isaiah: “We are all 
become as one that is unclean, and all our righteousnesses are 
as a polluted garment; and we all do fade asa leaf, and our 
iniquities, like the wind, take us away” (Is. 64: 6); of Ezra: 
“T am ashamed and blush to lift up my face to Thee, my God ; 

. we are before Thee in our guiltiness” (Ezra 9:6, 15); and 
of Daniel : “ We do not present our supplications before Thee for 
our righteousnessé¢s, but for Thy great mercies” (Dan. 9: 18). 

Happily, too, there is another side to this picture. Not sel- 

dom we have traces also of the assurance of faith and the joy of 
fidelity. The lineaments of the acceptable worshiper are beau- 
tifully sketched in the 15th and 24th Psalms. Hannah was able 
to exclaim: “ My heart exulteth in the Lord, . . because I 
rejoice in Thy salvation” (I Sam. 2: 1); and Hezekiah to plead 
‘Remember . . how I walked before Thee in truth and with 
a perfect heart, and have done that which is good in Thy sight” 
(II Kings 20:3). So David says: “Judge me, Jehovah, accord- 
ing to my righteousness and to my integrity be it unto me” 
(Ps. 7:8); and again, “Thou hast proved mine heart, 
Thou hast tried me, and findest no evil purpose in me. 
By the word of Thy lips I have kept me from the ways of the 
violent; my steps have held fast to Thy paths” (Ps. 17: 3-5); 
and again, “I will wash mine hands in innocency; so will I 
compass. Thine altar, Jehovah” (Ps. 26:6); and again, “ When 
Thou saidst, Seek ye my face, my heart said unto Thee, Thy 
face, Jehovah, will I seek” (Ps. 27:8). A similar testimony 
comes from a later time: “Thy words were unto me a joy and 
the rejoicing of mine heart” (Jer. 15: 16). 

The voice of prayer emerges often, however, from the 
shadows and distress of trouble which seems to be rather dis- 
ciplinary than punitive. ‘Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, Jehovah” (Ps. 130: 1). ‘Save me, O God, for the waters 
are come in unto my soul. I sink in deep mire, where there is 
no standing; I am come into deep waters, where the floods 
overflow me” (Ps. 69:1-2). ‘‘ My soul is full of troubles, and my 
life draweth nigh to the grave; . . Thou hast laid me in 
the lowest pit, in the dark places, in the deeps” (Ps. 88 : 3, 6). 
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Similar expressions occur at greater length in the 102d and 
109th Psalms. But the silver lining of the cloud is not for- 
gotten. “In the shadow of Thy wings will I take refuge until 
these calamities be overpast” (Ps. 57: 1). “ Though I walk 
through the valley of deep darkness, I will fear no evil; for 
Thou art with me” (Ps. 23: 4). ‘When I said, My foot slip- 
peth, Thy mercy, Jehovah, held me up; in the multitude of 
my doubts within me Thy comforts delight my soul” (Ps. 
94: 18-19). 

The eagerness and affection with which the divine assistance 
and comfort are sought are noteworthy. ‘It is good for me to 
draw near unto God ” (Ps. 73: 28). ‘‘ Blessed is the man whom 
Thou choosest, and causest to approach unto Thee”’ (Ps. 65 : 4). 
“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside Thee” (Ps. 73:25). “As the eyes of 
servants look unto the hand of their master, as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress, so our eyes look unto 
Jehovah our God, until He have mercy upon us” (Ps. 123 : 2). 
“As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O God; my soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God” (Ps. 42: 1-2; compare 143:6). ‘“O God, Thou 
art my God; earnestly will I seek Thee; my soul thirsteth 
for Thee; my flesh longeth for Thee in a dry and weary 
land, where no water is” (Ps. 63:1). ‘My soul longeth, yea, 
even fainteth for the courts of Jehovah” (Ps. 84:2). ‘The 
lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places;” yea, I have 
a goodly heritage. . . Thou wilt show me the path of 
life; in Thy presence is fulness of joy; in Thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore” (Ps. 16:6, 11). “A day in 
Thy courts is better than a thousand; I had rather stand at 
the threshold of the house of my God than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness ” (Ps. 84: 10). “It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto Jehovah, and to sing praises unto Thy name, O 
Most High; for Thou, Jehovah, hast made me glad through 
Thy work” (Ps. 92:1, 4). 

III. SOME PRACTICAL INFERENCES. 

It is probable that these rapid suggestions and illustrations 

are sufficient to give force to a few practical comments. The 


further we look into the matter, the more interesting and in- 
structive do we find the revelations of these Old Testament 
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utterances as to the inner life of their authors. As the analytic 
knife carefully separates one expression and thought from an- 
other, lays bare their interlacing and articulation, and enables 
us to focus on each part a microscopic scrutiny, the very anat- 
omy and physiology of spiritual experience under the Old Dis- 
pensation become clear and vivid. The perfected verbal pro- 
duct is often wonderful in itself. How much more wonderful 
the vital process by which that product came into existence! 
How much more wonderful still the spiritual economy under 
which such processes and such products were not only occa- 
sionally possible, but apparently abundant! Much emphasis is 
rightfully placed in our Biblical studies on the theocratic con- 
stitution of the Hebrew nation, with its legal and prophetic 
systems; much also on the gradual discipline of the nation 
through its checkered historic career, with all the symbolic and 
typical significance of that career. May we not also rightfully 
emphasize, as far as we can find data, the evolution of personal 
religious experience under the theocratic economy and the pro- 
longed providential discipline — an experience which evidently 
had the most varied aspects of knowledge, of feeling, of utter- 
ance, of purpose, and of action? This has already been done 
in great measure in the cases of conspicuous characters like 
Moses, Elijah, David, Isaiah, Nehemiah, and others. Is it not 
possible that by a larger induction, especially from such a mass 
of material as we have in the Old Testament prayers, many of 
which are anonymous, and most of which attained a general 
liturgical currency that made them national, we may reconstruct 
still more fully the average spiritual experience of the true be- 
liever in Jehovah? May we not thus place ourselves face to 
face with the religious personality of the devout Hebrew, like 
Cornelius, for example, who “feared God with all his house, 
gave much alms, . . and prayed to God alway”? And 
through this study may we not attain juster conceptions of that 
divine personality which lies back of the human and _ broods 
over it with an unspeakable love, so that the entire spiritual 
ministry of the Old Testament and of the history which it 
records may be made to us more complete and beneficial ? 

It will not be strange, for one thing, as we follow out the 
indications furnished by these devotional utterances, so as to re- 
personate the speakers, if we begin to feel a wondrous kinship 
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with them in all their religious life. The God they served 
under the name Jehovah, with all His attributes of sovereignty, 
holiness, mercy, and truth, is also ovr God. We see Him more 
clearly than they. We know Him more fully, for He has dwelt 
among us in human form since their day, and by human lips 
has Himself spoken to us a new and manifold gospel. But, if 
we enter sympathetically into the spirit of their attitude toward 
Him, we perceive more and more that He is indeed “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’”’ Prejudiced and hasty scorn 
may profess to find the Hebrew Jehovah a vindictive and _ hate- 
ful tyrant, in contrast with whom the Jesus of the evangelists 
is a prince of light and love. But a truer study of the evi- 
dence irresistibly identifies the two in many ways, not least of 
which is a comparison of the reflections of their natures in the 
hearts and in the words of those who have sincerely believed 
and followed each. The spirit of worship inspired by both is 
one and the same. The attitudes of heart of Moses in the 
Tabernacle stretched beneath the burning sky of the desert, of 
the long lineage of the royal house of David in the Temple on 
“the mount of the Lord’s House,” of the prophets of the Cap- 
tivities, wherever they prostrated themselves in prayer or 
raised their hands aloft in thanksgiving —these attitudes are 
the same that all true Christians have known from Apostolic 
times to the present. In them all are the familiar postures of 
confession of sin and weakness, of assured faith and eager zeal, 
of grateful thankfulness, of humble and urgent supplication, 
and of reverent and jubilant adoration. 

Furthermore, if this contention be just, we cannot avoid 
the additional remark that the prayers of the Old Testament 
deserve the special study of all who are called upon to frame 
similar prayers to-day. On every hand we note tokens of an 
increasing attention in our churches to the structure and dic- 
tion of the exercises of public worship. In some quarters there 
is a call fora more or less definite liturgy for such worship. 
This call apparently springs in most cases from a laudable 
desire for fulness, orderliness, intensity, and beauty in our 
addresses to the Lord God All-glorious and Almighty. The 
attempts to meet the call, however, are not always wise or philo- 
sophical. In too many instances there is merely a rummaging 
search after striking traditional formulz, especially those four. 1 
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in the more prominent fixed liturgies of the Christian Church, 
with a view of constructing patch-work orders of worship on 
principles merely of individual taste or caprice, without any 
well-considered conception either of public worship as a world- 
old institution, or of verbal intercourse with God in general. 
The results of such attempts must necessarily lack vitality. 
They have not in them any vital essence. They are not 
fully connected with the source of life. They are not or- 
ganic products of the organic development of the Church of 
the ages or of the organic unfolding of an individual experience. 

The conviction cannot be avoided by one who enters 
earnestly into the problems of the science of public worship 
that our churches need a profound reawakening to the basal 
principles of the matter as they are elaborately enunciated and 
illustrated in the Scriptures. These principles are not hard to 
discover, nor hard to gather into a truly scientific system. Nor 
is such a system difficult of practical adaptation. On the con- 
trary, were it not for the chains of custom and prejudice, it is 
almost axiomatic in its essence, and obvious in its working. 
The process of study by which it is to be mastered by particu- 
lar students must needs be laborious until we have some better 
text-book than has yét been furnished; though its labor- 
iousness is lightened by the abundance of its delightful and 
blessed results to the devout searcher. Among the steps of the 
process perhaps no single one is more immediately fruitful than 
the examination of the prayers of the Bible. Such an examina- 
tion fosters a vivid and true conception of God, a just appre- 
hension of the spiritual nature and needs of man, and an ideal 
view of the manner in which man should seek on his part to meet 
and respond to the innumerable approaches of the divine Spirit 
to him. Without some such study the investigation of the his- 
toric liturgies of Christendom is likely to be invalidated by 
erroneous presuppositions or imperfect methods. Without the 
general historic survey of which it is one of the initial steps, the 
practical experiments in public worship that must continually 
be made to-day are doomed to be comparatively trivial and fruit- 
less to the lasting benefit of the Church. 


Watpo S. PRATT. 





Book Notes. 


The Divine Library of the Old Testament. Its Origin, Preservation, 
Inspiration, and Permanent Value. Five Lectures. By A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, B.D., Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
Macmillan & Co., London, 1891. pp. xviii, 155. 

A book on this topic, by a man occupying such a position, will be 
sure to attract attention, and ought to be of value to scholars as well 
as laymen. The title of the book, however, fails to commend itself, 
since it assumes at the outset that the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old Testament are only a “library,” which is a point in dispute. 
Moreover, one cannot well avoid the impression in reading it that the 
book was written with a special apologetic intent — not on behalf of 
the Old Testament as it has been understood, but of the new views 
concerning it which are getting so wide a currency in these days. 
Professor Kirkpatrick appears to accept the theory of the origin of 
the Hexateuch advocated by Professor Driver in his recent work on 
O. T. Introduction ; maintains the exilian origin of Isaiah, chapters 
40-66; and holds that many Psalms ascribed to David were not 
really written by him. He has fallen into a common error (p. 60) in 
saying that the canonicity of the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes was 
challenged upon internal grounds in our Lord’s time. The fact is 
that the only question discussed by the finical rabbis concerning 
these books was whether they had deen properly admitted to the 
canon, not whether they were canonical. The book is generally 
characterized by scholarly carefulness in statement, and a candid and 
reverent spirit toward the Bible and Christianity. Its author meant, 
no doubt, to be governed by the sentiments of Ddllinger, which he 
quotes (p. vii.): ‘The work of a true theologian is to dig deep, to 
examine with restless assiduity, and not to draw back in terror should 
his investigation lead to conclusions that are unwelcome or incon- 
sistent with preconceived notions or favorite views. . . It is a law 
as valid for the future as for the past that in theology we can only 
through mistakes attain to truth. . . Use none but scientific 
weapons in philosophical and theological inquiries, banish 
all denunciation and holding up to suspicion of those who differ 
from us.” [E. C. B.] 
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Fesus the Messiah in Prophecy and Fulfilment, By Edward Hartley 
Dewart, D.D., Editor of “ The Christian Guardian,” Toronto, 
Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati, 1891. pp. 256. 

This volume was called forth by a lecture on Messianic P:ophecy 
by Professor G. C. Workman of the Victoria University, “in which 
he maintains that there is no original predictive reference to Jesus 
Christ in the Old Testament, and no actual fulfilment of predictions 
referring to him, by the events of the New Testament.” Dr. Dewart 
naturally takes exception to this statement, and, in a series of chap- 
ters, successfully proves the contrary of what Professor Workman 
asserts. Without claiming to be an original investigator, Dr. Dewart 
makes good use of what has been written by other biblical scholars 
on the subject, and has made a book which will be edifying and 
stimulating to intelligent Christians. We notice a number of errors 
in the spelling of German proper names, as Eichorn for Eichhorn, 
Hoffman for Hoffmann, Tubingen for Tubingen, and the Greek (?) 
epwrov for zpwrov. Professor Briggs is often quoted against Professor 
Workman. which the latter will probably consider the “ unkindest 
cut ” of all. [E. C. B.j 


The Hebrew Verb; a Series of Tabular Studies. By Augustus S. 
Carrier, Adjunct Professor of Biblical Philology in McCormick The- 
ological Seminary. Max Stern & Co., Chicago, 1891. pp. 33. 
Professor Carrier designs this little book asa practical introduc- 

tion to the Hebrew Verb. It shows the high standard which he has 

set for himself as an instructor, and the thoroughness with which 
he does his work. ‘The aim has been to simplify the weak verb, by 
referring continually to the type of the strong verb, for if students 
can see for themselves that the same structure underlies all verbal 
forms, the various classes of weak verbs will lose three-fourths of 
their difficulties.” Though all cannot be expected to agree about 
every detail of theory respecting verbal forms, one must admire the 
skill and clearness with which the scheme of the verb is worked out 
and every form explained. It need not be forgotten that Professor 

Carrier received his earlier theological training in Hartford Sem- 

inary, and that his first publication was a vocabulary of First 

Samuel, which was prepared while he was a student here. ___[E. c. B.] 


Who was Fehovah? By Fohn Page Hopps. Williams & Norgate, 
London, 1891. pp. XXiv. 


Let no one mistake this book for a critical treatise.on the name 
Jehovah. It isa little brochure, written bya spiritist, who regards 
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Jehovah as “a powerful spirit, or a number of spirits, in close affinity, 
for some reasons, with these Hebrews, but with varying results — of 
wisdom and folly, good and evil, purity and obscenity — just as it is 
in London, and Boston, and Paris to-day.” Verbum sat sapienti. 
[E. C. B.] 


The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth. By Rev, Samuel J. Andrews. 
New and wholly revised edition. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1891. pp. xxvii, 651. 


It is now thirty years since this book was first published. At its 
original appearance it was accepted at once as one of the best of the 
standard works on the life of Christ. The author confined himself 
strictly to a critical investigation and scientific statement of all the 
outward circumstances and events of Christ’s earthly career, with a 
view to providing for the study of the inner realities of that career 
the most exact possible historical foundation. A singularly calm and 
clear perception of the problem before him, an invincible self-restraint 
in avoiding the discussion of what lies beyond it, a beautifully lucid 
thethod and style, in which one cannot help noticing the traits of a 
distinctly legal mind,— these combined to render the work monumen- 
tal at the outset. 

The new edition has all the merits of its predecessor, with numer- 
ous evident improvements and extensions. The text has been rewrit- 
ten throughout, and the entire work brought down to date. A useful 
distinction in type is made between matter of general interest and dis- 
cussions of technical detail. ‘The citation of authorities is painstak- 
ing and valuable to a degree that no one but a trained scholar can 
fully appreciate. The amount of new matter referred to is shown by 
the mention in the list of authorities of nearly eighty books which 
had not been published in 1862. Seven most excellent maps are in- 
serted. ‘The text is preceded by a revised reprint of Professor Per 
ry’s excellent “Outline Harmony.” It is pleasant to know that much 
of the material of the revision was sought in our Seminary Library, 
and that among the scholarly coadjutors specially mentioned, ail but 
two were at the time of their assistance either professors or students 
in this Seminary. 

We cannot too strongly urge all our readers at once to procure 
this treatise. It is not only an illustrious example of the very best 
American scholarship, but it will rank the world over as an indispen- 
sable aid to every careful and devout student of the Gospel history. 
[w. s. P.] 
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The Preacher and His Models. Yale Lectures on Preaching. By 
Rev. Fumes Stalker, D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 
1891. pp. xii, 284. [$1.50]. 

This volume is the latest contribution to what is coming to be 
recognized as a distinct development in the homiletical literature of 
our day. And it is more notable for the emphasis it lays upon the 
tendency toward the inductive method and the biblical sources in 
teaching homiletics, than for any distinct addition it has made to the 
general literature of the art of preaching. The practical problem 
presented in the disparagement between the spiritual results and the 
vastly increased instrumentalities of the Christianity of our times, is 
made the starting point of the discussion. The aim with which the 
author writes is to define and promote the supply of the kind of men 
in the ministry whose personality is the most important factor for 
the solution of the problem. Prophetic and apostolic such a 
ministry must be, and to the end that those preparing to preach may 
become such,.the personality and preaching of the Prophet Isaiah 
and the Apostle Paul are analyzed and applied to the ministerial life 
and labor of to-day. This is done in a strikingly suggestive treat- 
ment of somewhat separate aspects of the two great exemplars’ 
character and relationships. In the light of what they were, the 
preacher is regarded as a man of God, a patriot, a man of the world, 
a false prophet, a man, a Christian, an apostle, and a thinker. 

The value of the brief foot-notes is such as to prompt the regret 
that there are not more of them. Not the least valuable parts of the 
volume are the Introduction, in which the student critic is made to 
feel what it will be to be among the criticized; and the Appendix, in 
which is reproduced a very incisive and spiritually minded ordina- 
tion charge. The fresh, strong, crisp style, reverent spirit, and 
robust loyalty to the Bible and its ideals, which have characterized 
Dr. Stalker’s other works, are as manifest, winsome and impressive 
in this one. [c. 7.] 


Christianity and Childhood, or the Relation of Children to the Church. 
By Rk. LI. Cooke, D.D. Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati; Hunt & 
Eaton, New York, 1891. pp. 230. 


To establish on biblical and historical grounds the reasons for 
child-membership in the Christian Church, is the avowed and unde- 
viatingly maintained purpose of this condensed and compact book. 
Although it is a small volume for so large a title, yet the author 
makes good his claim that “no important fact has been ignored.” 
‘The compilation of the principal facts and literary references of this 
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great and ever timely subject, in short compass and popular form, is 
a valuable service. The knotty points of the discussion are squarely 
faced and cogently argued. Although the “polemic tone” is dis- 
tinctly disclaimed, yet at each point of theological dispute an aggres- 
sive Arminianiam is as distinct as the disclaimer of the preface. It 
is to be regretted that space was found in this condensed treatise on 
a large and catholic theme for designating the tenets and reasonings 
differing from those by it maintained, as “fabricated technicalities,” 
“theological fiction,” etc. There is, too, a distastefully easy-going 
confidence that the critic ‘will find it easier to utter his opinion 
than to furnish the proof,” which, in common with the former 
blemish, warrant a revision of this otherwise most useful and com- 
monly acceptable treatise. The consequences of the relation of 
children to the church are fearlessly maintained in the advocacy of 
their probationary membership and of the participation of the child, 
though not the infant, in the Lord’s Supper. [c. T.] 


Supplemental Bible Studies. By Rev. Henry T. Sell. Third edition, 
Lileming H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York, 1891. pp. 62. 


This little book is commendable as an attempt to furnish brief 
summaries of fact for class instruction about the Bible as a book, 
and about the several stages of the history it records. In a series of 
twenty-four “studies” we find compact notes about the making, 
transmission, and authority of the Bible, the geography and _ chro- 
nology of its history, the institutions it describes, the inter-relation of 
its several books, and especially the more salient aspects of the life 
and teachings of Christ, particularly in their bearing upon the organ- 
ization and faith of the Church. The treatment of details naturally 
will be criticized by every user from his own point of view, but the 
general plan and idea of the work are admirable. In the hands of 
an intelligent and careful reader it may well be used as a kind of 
syllabus for a highly useful course of lessons. ‘The fact that a third 
edition has been called for is an indication of practical utility. 

[w. s. P.] 
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Alumni News. 









EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 





The Eastern New England Alumni Association met at the Revere 
House, Boston, December 21, 1891. The officers of last year were 
all re-elected, and the following persons chosen members: John 
Montgomery, ’84, Lonsdale, R. I.; Rush Rhees, 88, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; J. L. Kilbon, ’89, Boston; and H. K. Job, ’91, North Middle- 
boro, Mass. Twenty-two members and guests sat down to dinner, 
and after the meal addresses were made by Dr. A. C. Thompson, ’38, 
Professor Jacobus, Calvin Terry, ’43, P. M. MacDonald, ’75, E. S. 
Hume, ’75, G. A. Hall, 85, and others. The Association followed 
the fashion by falling in love with the new Hosmer Professor of 
Greek at first sight. 



















The death is reported on January 24 of AARON R. LIVERMORE, '39, 
one of the oldest of our graduates. Mr. Livermore was born at Alstead, 
N.H., in 1816, graduated at Amherst, and began his theological studies at 
Lane Seminary. His first and longest pastorate— fifteen years —was at 
North Mansfield, Conn., where he was installed in 1843. After minister- 
ing also in succession to the churches of Goshen and of Bozrahville, he was 
obliged, in 1873, to retire from active service, and resided in New Haven 
He leaves a widow and three children. 












until his death. 








ALPHEUS GRAVES, ‘41, celebrated his golden wedding at Memphis. 
Tenn, November 2. Mr. Graves’ ministerial life was passed in Massa- 
chusetts until 1854, when he removed to Iowa. Pastorates in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Kansas filled thirty-five years. For the past year and a half 
Mr. Graves has been living with the son at whose house the anniversary 







was celebrated. 











OscAR BISSELL, °53, has accepted a call from Westford, Conn., to 
Holland, Mass., for one year. 







F. A. WARFIELD, ’70, recently had a very flattering call to St. Mary’s 
Avenue Congregational Church, at Omaha, Neb. The Porter Church, 
Brockton, Mass., however, so strongly manifested its desire to have Mr. 
Warfield remain that he has notified the Western church that he cannot 
accept their call. 












For seventeen years the church at Union City, Wash., under the care 
of Myron EE ts, °71, has been obliged to hold its services in all kinds of 
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hap-hazard places. On December 13, 1891, a new church building was 
dedicated as the fruit of not a little earnest and self-denying effort. 


Reports from the church in Mount Sinai, Long Island, show that the 
pastorate of E. A. HAZELTINE, ’79, has been prosperous and successful. 
The past year witnessed six additions to the church on confession, and the 
contributions for benevolent purposes amounted to $249, nearly five times 
as great as at the beginning of Mr. Hazeltine’s pastorate, five years ago. 
The parsonage has been repaired and other improvements made. 


The December number of Zhe /nvitation, which F. A. JENKINS, ’81, 
issues in the interest of Plymouth Congregational Church, New Decatur, 
Ala., is a jubilant one. A debt which has been a great obstacle is removed, 
and the property of the church is all dedicated without debt. In addition 
to this rejoicing, the paper contains much interesting matter regarding the 
practices of Congregationalism. 


The Junior Christian Endeavor Society is the object of the special in- 
terest and work of W. W. SLEEPER, ’81, pastor of the church at Stoneham, 
Mass. Mr. Sleeper has already become very prominent in pushing this 
line of work, having been its chosen representative at the Massachusetts 
State Christian Endeavor Union in Springfield in last November. Mr. 
Sleeper also addressed the local unions of Boston and vicinity at a 
rally in Park Street Church, Boston, February 2. 


Recent issues of Zhe Pilgrim show that the church at Dalton, Mass., is 
prospering under the pastoral guidance of G. W. ANDREWS, ’82. A course 
of lectures by outside speakers, repairs in the chapel, a missionary rally of 
three days, and a number of additions to the church, are matters of especial 
interest. 


H. P. FIsHER, ’83, has removed from Clarion, Iowa, to Ortonville, 
Minn. 


F. A. HOLDEN, °83, is now pastor of the West Church, Peabody, Mass. 
The church in Granby, of which he has, until now, been pastor, presented 
him with a purse of $100 at his departure. 


PLEASANT HUNTER, ’83, who recently went to Newark, N. J., as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, has already been sought as pastor of a 
large church in Harlem. He has deemed it his duty, however, to decline 
the call, and will remain in Newark. 


The Church in Newington, Conn., which J. O. Barrows, ’63, recently 
left, has unanimously called to its pastorate HERBERT MACY, ’83, lately 
of Merriam Park, Minn., and he has accepted the invitation of the church, 
and begun work, his installation occurring on February Io. 
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W. I. Cosurn, °85, who has been at work the past two years in Den- 
ver, Col., has removed to Berlin, N. H., where he has charge of the Con- 
gregational Church. 


The Jennings Avenue Church, Cleveland, Ohio, C. S. MILLS, ’85, pastor, 
has recently decided to build a new and larger edifice, which will cost about 
$75,000. A new site has been secured not far from the present location, 
an architect is now preparing designs, and a committee is soliciting funds. 
The projectors contemplate an audience-room seating 1,000, a connecting 
Sunday-school room with the same capacity, reading and reception and class 
rooms, kitchen, a fully-equipped gymnasium, and all other like arrangements 
necessary or helpful for what is called an “institutional” church. Under 
the lead of its aggressive pastor, the church is evidently bound to fulfil its 
mission as the renovator and guide of the whole life of the people. It is 
favorably situated in a rapidly growing section of the city, it has good spirit, 
and the progress of its new venture will be watched with much interest. 


The church in Seymour, Conn., has invited H. A. CAMPBELL, ’86, for- 
merly of Montague, Mass., to become its pastor, and he has accepted the 
call. 


The Congregational Church in East Hartford, Conn, issues its annual 
report in a form which for compact neatness will rank above many more 
pretentious pamphlets. It is a four-page folder, containing a list of officers, 
persons received and dismissed, those who have died, together with reports 
of the work of seven organizations connected with the church life. S. A. 
BARRETT, °87, who has been pastor about a year, has certainly found a large 
place in the life and work of the church. 


The Park Church in Springfield, Mass., where H. M. Burr, °88, is 
pastor, has decided to expend $8,000 in enlarging its house of worship. 


J. A. DEROME, ’88, has accepted a call from St. Anne, IIl., to Cottage 
Grove, Minn. 


J. L. Kitson, ’89, began, on January 27, a series of twelve lectures 
before the Union Bible Class, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., on the Pentateuchal 
History and Literature. The series includes an introductory lecture on 
the Pentateuch asa whole, eight on the successive stages of the narrative, 
and three on the Mosaic legislation. 


J. H. REtD, ’90, has accepted a call to return from Colorado, and to 
become pastor of the Ferry Street Church, New Haven, Conn. 


The Conant Memorial Church was dedicated at Dudley, Mass., Decem- 
ber 17. It is a brick edifice with brownstone trimmings, and was 
erected by Hon. Hezekiah Conant, of Providence, R. I., at a cost of $35,000. 
It replaces a building which was burned in June, 1890. The dedication 
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services were held morning and afternoon. ‘The first was memorial, ad- 
dresses being made by members of the Conant family, while a family history 
and a poem were also read. To all these the pastor, T. C. RICHARDS, ‘go, 
responded on behalf of the church. At the afternoon service addresses 
were made by a number of ministers, including C. H. Pettibone, ’82, and 
A. T. Perry, 85. The work in Dudley has prospered under Mr. Rich- 
ards’ leadership, notwithstanding the inevitable disadvantage of working 
without a church building. The Sunday-school shows a notable increase 
in attendance and interest, while seventeen have been added to the church. 


F. N. MERRIAM, ’91, who has been preaching in the church at Ventura, 
Cal., for some time, has accepted a call to become its pastor. 


The French Presbyterians of Green Bay, Wis., are to be congratulated 
on the dedication of a house of worship, December 17. To the energy 
and consecration of W. H. PARENT, ’91, who has been pastor there a little 
more than a year, much of the success of the church in erecting this edifice 
is due. The work of Mr. Parent has been so conspicuously successful that © 
the Presbyterians of Wisconsin are planning to appoint him a general mis- 
sionary for the French population of the State. In connection with this 
work, it is interesting to note that Henri Duberger has been appointed a 
missionary of the Presbyterian Sunday-school and Publication Work, with 
a field lying for the most part in Michigan and Wisconsin. 


A recent letter from J. S. PORTER, ’91, shows him actively and hopefully 
engaged in the mastery of the difficult Bohemian language and in other pre- 
paratory steps to full missionary work. His address is Mikovecgasse, 7, 
Weinberg, Prague. 


T. S. TSARAS, ’91, after working for a time in Crete, was laid aside for 
some months by sickness. He has since been engaged in colporteurage in 
the Peloponnesus, and in evangelistic work in the Peirzus. 














Seminary Annals. 


THE PAINE HYMNOLOGICAL COLLECTION.* 


This collection had its origin in the discovery that hymns about 
which an incident could be told connected with their origin, their 
authors, or their use, were more attentively listened to as they were 
read and more heartily sung than others not so introduced. This led 
to the collecting of such facts and incidents, and from this the transi- 
tion was easy and natural to the collecting of the hymns themselves 
and the books containing them. I remember well the complacency 
with which I viewed the collection when it reached a hundred volumes, 
and with what ill-concealed pride a copy of “ Watts,” printed in Bos- 
ton in the early part of the present century, was exhibited to visitors 
as the rare gem of the collection. It was not rare, as I soon learned, 
and yet these early American editions of Watts mark an epoch in 
American hymnology, for until they came the worship of song had 
been almost entirely limited to paraphrases of the Psalms. 

The collection contains something over five thousand titles. As 
arranged in my library for convenience of reference the books were 
divided into English Church collections, of which there are about two 
thousand; American Church collections, about eleven hundred; 
Sacred Poetry, about sixteen hundred; Hymnology, perhaps one 
hundred; and Sunday-school books, English and American, about 
five hundred. The dividing line between some of these classes is 
not a well-defined one, as, for instance, many books are described in 
their titles to be “for Use in Sunday-schools and Social and Public 
Worship.” In the enumeration above given such books are classed 
under the first heading named in the title. These Sunday-school 
books were at first not considered as worthy a place in the collection, 
but later thought has convinced me that they form one of its most 
valuable as well as interesting features. Much of the music, it is 
true, is ephemeral, and many of the hymns the silliest trash, and yet 
I venture the opinion that as large a percentage of both will survive 
the test of time as of the hymns and tunes prepared for older Chris- 








*This famous collection, through the munificence of Mr. Thomas Duncan and the generosity of 
the owner, has now become the property of the Seminary. It cannot be displayed until the completion 
of the new Library building. Meanwhile we want our subscribers to know something df what a prize 
it is. Obviously only one man is fitted to speak of it. Accordingly we have prevailed on Mr. Paine 
himself to give some account of its scope and history. It gives us the greatest pleasure to lay the result 
before our readers. — Epitors. 
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tians. It is no unusual thing for one of these books to have a sale 
of a hundred thousand copies, and the Epworth Hymnal “ for Sunday- 
schools, Social Services, and the Home Circle,” reached the enormous 
circulation of a million copies. 

I cannot say that the section on Hymnology is absolutely com- 
plete, but I can say that it contains every book on the subject printed 
in the English language that I have ever heard of, whether published 
in America or Europe, and I am confident no library can be found in 
this country containing half so many. 

The casual examiner of the collection will be likely to pass hastily 
over the division of Sacred Poetry, but it is perhaps the most import- 
ant of all, because containing the sources from whence most of our 
hymns have been obtained, and therefore giving the original form in 
which they were written. A little book entitled “‘ Occasional Verses ” 
and dated 1785, will scarcely attract the attention even of the curious, 
but it contains the original of that wonderful hymn, “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name.” A volume of the Gospel Magazine for 1774 
may be looked at for its quaint old portraits of the celebrated divines 
of that day, without noticing that it contains the first appearance and 
the original wording of William Cowper’s hymn, “God moves in a 
mysterious way.” But the student of hymnology will find among 
these books his chief delight. 

The time for making such a collection was opportune. Prof. 
F. M. Bird had gathered the most complete hymnological library in 
this country, and had enriched it with many annotations. In Eng- 
land Mr. Daniel Sedgwick had made the collecting, annotating, and 
selling of hymn-books the business of his life, and at his death 
Mr. Charles Gordelier had bought his remaining stock of 24,000 
volumes, and was himself retiring from business. Mr. Andrew 
Gardyne had also a very carefully annotated collection. Major-Gen- 
eral Stainforth of Calcutta, Rev. W. A. Vaughan, and several other 
gentlemen in England and Scotland also had collections of some 
importance, and these all came upon the market within five years, 
and from them all liberal purchases were made. About this time 
a directory was published in England of second-hand bookselleis 
in all parts of the world. A circular letter was addressed to all of 
these and catalogues by the hundred were received and carefully 
searched for hymnological material. Written lists were also sent 
by many of these booksellers, and in a few instances the manuscript 
catalogue of an entire hymnological collection was forwarded to me 
before it went to the printer. One of the latest large additions to 
the collection was selected from such a list, which went next to the 
British Museum, and then was printed. Probably more than half of 
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the books in the collection have been obtained from these sources, 
The others have been found, a few at a time, in the dusty corners of 
second-hand book stores, among the duplicates of libraries, and in 
scores of other places such as only the book-hunter knows how to 
reach. There is, or was, in the basement of the old South Church at 
Boston, in one of the darkest, most unfrequented passages of that 
literary catacomb, a row of shelves filled with hymn-books, from 
which I one day shook the accumulated dust of a good many years, 
With a candle in one hand, the greater part of two days was spent in 
the exploration, and perhaps fifty books rewarded the search. In the 
cellar of a book store on Cornhill there were several large bins, full 
of hymn-books, so placed as to be only accessible to the humbl: 
seeker, and I am quite sure that I was never so long upon my knees 
at any one time before, as when examining that lot of books. The 
proprietor of this store was an old gentleman, with a face so kindly 
and benign as to attract even a stranger, and who was so modest 
withal that he never mentioned to his customer that he was not only 
a seller of hymn-books but a writer of hymns, and maker of a hymn- 
book himself. In 1833 he published a little book of Sabbath-school 
Hymns, and in 1857 he contributed to Nason’s “ Congregational 
Hymn- Book” the hymn beginning — 
““ While we lowly bow before thee 
Wiit thou, gracious Saviour, hear.”’ 

Many beautiful pieces of sacred poetry from his pen have enriched 
the pages of the Hartford Re/igious Herald, and some of them will 
later on be used in the praise-books of the Church. His name is 
Daniel C. Colesworthy. 

Probably the most interesting books in the collection to an Amer- 
ican are those which have been used in the churches of our own land. 
These have a historic as well as a hymnologic value. The book 
brought over by the Pilgrims of Plymouth, and used for the first 
twenty years of their life in America, bore this title, “ Book of 
Psalmes. Englished both in Prose and Metre. With annotations 
opening the words and sentences by conference with other Scripture- 
By Henry Ainsworth. Amsterdam. 1612.” ‘This is a very quaint 
book, giving the Psalm in “ Prose and Metre” in parallel columns. 
Some of the prose translations are more poetic than those in metre, 
as will be seen by reading the 23d Psalm. ‘The “ Bay Psalm Book,” 
so-called, was first printed in Boston in 1640, and came into so gen- 
eral use that an average of an edition every four years was issued for 
more than a century. Its popularity was not limited to this coun- 
try either, for in England it had reached its 18th edition in 1741. 
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the 27th American edition of 1762. Of the first edition of this book 
there are not more than two or three copies in existence, if indeed 
there is more than the one now in the old South Church of Boston. 
Fifty copies were privately reprinted some twenty years ago, and 
sold at ten dollars each. 

A very rare book is the “ Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs ” 
of Thomas Prince, printed in Boston in 1758. The title describes 
it as “ The New England Psalm Book, revised and improved by an 
endeavor after a yet nearer approach to the inspired original.” This 
book was the successor of the ‘“‘ Bay Psalm Book,” but it was short- 
lived, as the English paraphrases of Tate and Brady and the hymns 
of Watts had already invaded the land. 

Perhaps Joel Barlow’s improvement of Watts’ Psalms, of which 
two editions will be found, is entitled to mention among the rarities 
of the collection. Mr. Barlow was employed to take the “ British” 
out of the Psalms and Hymns of Watts, and to make them as the 
title states, ‘‘ Suited to the Christian Worship in the United States of 
America.” 

A version of the Psalms, dated 1752, by Rev. John Barnard of 
Newburyport, I think, is also a rare book, but of no importance now. 

The collection of Psalms and Hymns of Rev. Wm. Allen, 1835, is 
rare. The compiler, who was also very largely the author, was Rev. 
William Allen, D.D., President of Bowdoin College. His opinions on 
poetry were peculiar and striking, and it was thought that his reputa- 
tion would not be bettered by the circulation of this book, so it was 
quietly suppressed, and there are probably not half a dozen copies in 
existence. The one in this collection and one in the library of Union 
Theological Seminary are the only ones | have ever heard of. 

Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, the eminent New York bookseller, an 
ardent lover of sacred poetry, as well as a writer of it, once told me 
he had been hunting for many years for any hymn-books published in 
the South during the years of the war. He had learned of none, and 
he dryly remarked, “Our Southern friends were not singing then.” 
Three such books were published there, however, during that time, 
and two of them are in this collection. ‘They contain no new material, 
and while quite rare and valuable as mementos of those troublous 
times, are of no importance to hymnology. 

Perched on the top round of a ladder in a Cincinnati book store 
one day, with my head against the ceiling, I blew the dust off a lit- 
tle book, and found its title to be, ‘The Republican Hymn Book.” 
It was published at Covington, Ky., in 1845, and it had been popular 
enough to warrant a revision and a new edition. ‘The hymns were 


This English edition will be found in this collection, and with it 
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composed by Thomas Herbert, and their quality can perhaps be sur- 
mised from one hymn which begins : 
"46 Oh, Lord, I feel most awful strange! ”” 


There is nothing in preface or contents to indicate how it got its 
rather peculiar title. It is rare, and important, too, as a fair type of 
a class of local hymn-books published from Maine to Texas fifty 
years ago, filled with pious sentiment, expressed in doggerel verse, and 
usually sung to rollicking music. 

Although not a rare book by any means, the “ Plymouth Collec- 
tion” ought to be mentioned. Henry Ward Beecher stands as its 
accredited compiler, but this fails to do justice to his brother, Rev. 
Charles Beecher, who edited and arranged its hymns, harmonized 
many of its melodies, and prepared the whole for the press. Although 
not the first in point of time, this was the first successful hymn-book 
to give the nausic and words on the same page. ‘This made it neces- 
sary that each page should be complete in itself, and required a con- 
siderable amount of cutting off and splicing on to fill out the space. 
When hymns were too long they were easily shortened, but when they 
were too short a more serious difficulty arose. Later compilers have 
usually overcome it by a judicious insertion of doxologies ; but such a 
dodging of the issue was unworthy of a Beecher, and so, in the 
Plymouth Collection, when a hymn was too short an extension was 
composed to fit the space, and if the actual facts were to be stated in 
the naming of authors in that book, it would often read, after the 
author’s name, “ Lengthened by Rev. Charles Beecher.” 

Among the rare English books in the collection, perhaps the 
following are worthy of mention: An edition of ‘* Sternhold and 
Hopkins,” of 1594, printed in “ black letter,” and this, by the way, is 
the oldest book in the collection. The first edition of ‘“ Tate and 
Brady,” 1696, which contained only a part of the Psalms, and the first 
complete edition of the same published two years later. The “Sion’s 
Songs ” of John Berridge, 1785, which a London collector once tried 
to sell me for twenty shillings, as ‘the only copy in London,” but 
which I had already fished out of a heap in a back storeroom in Cin- 
cinnati, and bought for ten cents. The ‘Sacred Hymns” of John 
Cennick, 1741. ‘Olney Hymns,” in the writing of which John New- 
ton and William Cowper united their loving labor. “ Rippon’s Collec- 
tion,” in which first appeared a host of hymns now precious in all the 
churches, and among them the one beginning, ‘“‘ How firm a founda- 
tion, ye saints of the Lord.” The “ Hymns and Spiritual Songs” of 
Simon Browne, who had the insane idea that he had no soul; but of 
whom a contemporary said that he wrote and acted as if he had two. 
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The first edition of Rowland Hill’s collection, which sold at auction in 
London not long ago for about thirteen dollars. Kenn’s “ Manual of 
Prayers,” 1697, in which first appeared the celebrated doxology, 
“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” The above are all first 
editions. There are many others of equal or greater importance, but 
these titles have come into my mind as I have been writing. Except 
Kenn’s “ Manual of Prayers,” these are all distinctively hymn-books, 
but among the books of Sacred Poetry, the sources of most of our 
hymns, there are many others, now difficult to obtain, of which space 
forbids the mention here. 

The collection includes twenty volumes of “Scrap Books” con- 
taining sacred poetry and articles pertaining to hymnology and 
Church music, gleaned from the periodicals of this country and Great 
Britain from 1740 to the present year. Every scrap, except perhaps 
a dozen “ waifs,” gives the name, place, and date of the periodical 
from which it was taken. The volumes average about 400 pages 
each, and most of them are indexed. To procure material for these 
books, a set of the London Magazine, from 1740 to 1800, was pur- 
chased; a set of the Universal Magazine of London, covering nearly 
the same period; about eighty volumes of the Methodist Magazine, 
being the complete set from the first volume of the Arminian Maga- 
zine, published by the Wesleys themselves; about thirty volumes of 
the London Zvangelical Magazine; and others too numerous to men- 
tion. Religious newspapers, by thousands, have been examined, and 
aconstant watch kept of the current periodical literature. Every- 
thing obtainable bearing upon the subject has been cut from the vol- 
ume containing it and arranged in these scrap books. Much of this 
material is of little present value, but some even of this may at a later 
day be important, and it all contributes toward making the history of 
the subject. In the volumes containing sacred poetry the originals 
will be found of many hymns now in use, and a rich store of material 
for future compilers. Many of these were published either anony- 
mously or with some fictitious signature, and a great deal of time has 
been spent in the endeavor to trace and verify the authorship of such 
pieces. 

There is at Drew Theological Seminary a small but well-selected 
hymnological library, most of the books being annotated by Mr. 
| David Creamer of Baltimore, or Daniel Sedgwick of London, both 

eminent authorities on the subject. A copy of all these annotations 
has been made for me by Rev. S. G. Ayres, Librarian of that institu- 
tion, and will be found bound in a volume by themselves. The col- 
lection of Prof. F. M. Bird, now in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, is also rich in annotations, and letters from many corre- 
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spondents are inserted in the books. ‘These annotations and letters 
have been copied as to Baptist and Presbyterian books, and will be 
found bound in a volume containing other similar manuscripts. 

In addition to the books contained in the collection an index has 
been made of the first lines of hymns contained in one hundred and 
sixteen American hymn books. Each line is printed upon a separate 
card, giving the date and catalogue number of the book containing it, 
and the author as given in that book. Upon the back of the card a 
history of the hymn is given, including the main facts concerning it 
so far as I have been able to ascertain them. This index contains, 
including hymns repeated, over fifty thousand first lines, and shows 
in how many of the books each hymn has appeared. If such arecord 
can be relied upon as indicating the relative popularity of hymns, 
then Cowper’s hymn, beginning ‘“‘God moves in a mysterious way,” 
is prized most highly among us, appearing in sixty-five of the one 
hundred and sixteen books. 

While I have been gathering together and working upon the 
material included in this collection some friends have pitied, and 
some have laughed at the folly of such an expenditure of money and 
time. But the work has been helpful to me in supplying the deficien- 
cies of an early education, which was limited to the scope of a coun- 
try school of forty years ago. <A desire to know amid what surround- 
ings a hymn was written or a poet lived has led to the study of the 
geography of many a land, and many a fact in history has been 
learned while tracing the authenticity of an incident ; but better than 
any knowledge of this sort gained has been the acquaintance I have 
formed with some of the saintliest characters whose lives have blessed 
the world. It is worth something to have been brought into contact 
with the lives of such men as Newton and Watts and Wesley, and 
such women as Anne Steele and Charlotte Elliott. And so, while 
these books go out of my possession, there remains with me from the 
work of collecting them, a residue, worth more than the books. 





WITH THE PROSPECT of moving the books into the new building, plans 
are being made for the transformation of the present Library-room into a 
Museum. Quite a large number of curiosities are now stored away in various 
places, waiting for a suitable place to be provided for displaying them. A 
circular letter has also been sent to our alumni in mission fields, bringing to 
their attention the service they may render to their Alma Mater in this direc- 
tion. It is hoped to gather in time quite a large collection of missionary 
and other curiosities, which will be of interest to visitors and to students of 
Archeology, Sociology, and kindred subjects. 
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JHE WINTER MEETING of the Trustees, besides transacting the usual 
routine business, took noteworthy action regarding the increase and work 
of the Faculty. Recognizing the growing importance of Biblical Theology 
(which, by the way, Hartford was the first American Seminary to recognize 
as a distinct specialty), President Hartranft was made Professor in that 


subject (instead of Instructor, as heretofore), retaining it as a part of the 


general Historical department of the institution’s curriculum. To fill the 
vacancy thus caused in the field of Church History, Rev. Edwin Knox 
Mitchell, now of Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected Professor of Graeco-Roman 
and Eastern Church History. Mr. Mitchell graduated from Marietta Col- 
lege in 1878, and from Union Seminary in 1884. He studied also in 
Germany with Professors Schiirer, Ritschl, Reuter, and especially with 
Harnack. He is now engaged in translating one of the latter’s works. 
He has traveled widely in Europe and the East, and has been a pastor in 
St. Augustine, Fla. It so happened that at the time of his call to Hartford 
he was considering calls to the presidency of Marietta College and to the 
new professorship of Biblical Literature in the University of the City of 
New York. Professor Mitchell will enter on his duties in the fall. This 
appointment makes possible a sharper distinction of name than heretofore, 
but leaves the division of work in the History of the Church as it has been 
for the last three years, except during Dr. Hartranft’s illness. Professor 
Walker’s title hereafter will be Waldo Professor of Germanic and Western 
Church History, instead of Modern and Mediaeval History. 

Furthermore, in the department of Systematic Theology the Trustees 
elected as Professor of Christian Theology (the chair so long filled by Pro- 
fessor Karr) Rev. Charles Marsh Mead, D.D., who is now in Germany, and 
who was Professor of Hebrew at Andover from 1866 to 1882. Professor 
Mead is a graduate of Middlebury College and of Andover Seminary. He 
is well known on both sides of the water as a scholar of the very first rank, 
especially in the field of dogmatics, and as one of the most brilliant writers 
among American evangelical theologians. He was a member of the Inter- 
national Committee for the Revision of the Old Testament, and the transla- 
tor of the volume on Exodus in the American edition of Lange’s Comment- 
ary. Besides numerous contributions to leading periodicals (the latest of 
which is in the current number of the Presbyterian and Reformed Review), 
and a lecture on Primeval Revelation in the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1871, his chief publications have been 7he Soul Here and Hereafter —a 
Biblical Study (1879), and Supernatural Revelation, being the Stone Lec- 
tures (Princeton) for 1889. It is somewhat confidently rumored that he is 
the author of the anonymous Romans Dissected, which has recently attracted 
so much attention in both Germany and England. He has spent the last 
ten years in study abroad, devoting himself especially to the great questions 
now agitating the religious world. It is needless to say that he will bring 
to his work in Hartford the freshest scholarship, combined with hearty loy- 
alty to Biblical truth. He begins his duties in September. It should be 
added here, also, that this new appointment does not interfere with the pre- 
viously established specialties of Professor Beardslee (Biblical Dogmatics) 
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or of Professor Gillett (Apologetics). It simply provides for the work 
carried on ad interim by Professor Zenos and later by President Hartranft. 


By VERY GOOD FORTUNE, coupled with energetic use of all proper means, 
the Library has recently acquired by purchase in England a complete set of 
The Bampton Lectures, numbering 111 volumes. The books are in un- 
usually good condition, most of them being in the original bindings, and 
many of them, even of the earliest, being uncut. This makes a valuable ad- 
dition to the department of apologetic literature. 


THE LiprAry is again made a debtor to a loyal alumnus, James L. Barton, 
’85, who has presented three Armenian books, which he sent by one of his 
missionary brethren. One of these books is a manuscript of great value, 
72x10x3in. It is a copy of the Gospels, written on vellum of marvelous 
texture and softness, and richly illuminated; it is about 600 years old, and 
well preserved. Mr. Barton writes that it came from the Dersim way, from 
among the Koords, and that he has been over a year in securing possession 
of it. It was certainly an unusually valuable find. The other two books 
are printed works of small size, one a copy of the Gospels, Venice, 1732, the 
other a copy of the “ Mashdotz,” or Talmud of the Armenian Church, dated 
1727: 


THE DAY OF PRAYER for colleges was fittingly observed on January 29. 
A Seminary service was held in the afternoon, at which President Hartranft 
and Mr. Blaisdell, ’92, spoke. In the evening the Seminary was repre- 
sented by Professor Jacobus at the Union Service held in the Center 
Church, and also by three students at the service of the Asylum Hill 
Church. 


AMONG RECENT public engagements of members of the Faculty, we note 
that Professor Bissell recently lectured at McCormick Seminary in Chiéago 
on The Higher Criticism; that Professor Walker is giving a University 
Extension course in Westfield, Mass., on Modern Italian History, and is 
also announced as at work upon the volume on Congregationalism in the 
series of denominational histories to be issued by The Christian Litera- 
ture Co.; and that Professor Pratt is instructing a class in Elocution at 
Trinity College. Professors Bissell, Jacobus, Walker, and Beardslee are 
among the lecturers in the normal course on the Bible at the Fourth Church, 
Hartford. 


TO PREVENT too great overcrowding of President Hartranft’s time, Dr. 
S. G. Barnes, who is pursuing special studies in the Seminary, has kindly 
consented to conduct the Senior elective in Christian Ethics during the 
second semester. 


THE ARTICLE on /usfiration and [nerrancy by Dr. Zenos, which was 
written for the REcoRD of last August, is being translated by Rev. Iso 
Abé, ’94, for publication in a Japanese series of Zracts for the Times. 








